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CONCERNING THE 


FASCINATING FACULTY 


WHICH HAS BEEN ASCRIBED TO 

^ THE RATTLE-SNAKE, 

AND OTHER 


AMERICAN SERPENTS. 


"AW 


LETTER 

To PROFESSOR ZIMMERMANN, of BRUNSWICK, 
IN GERMANY. 





—- “ there is no branch of natural hiflory in the inveftigation of 

“ which even men of fcience have more prominently difcovered their ignor- 
“ ance and weaknefs than in that of the ferpents. Here, even a Linnseus, 
“ forgetting the cautious dignity which became the character of him who 
“ was deftined to reform the fcience of nature, ferioufly relates thofe tales 
“ which ought to have been confined to the wigwaum of the favage, or to 
“ the cabin of the moll uninformed hunter.” 


/ 







PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 12 , 1800 . 


DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE never yet received the 
tranflation which you have made of my 
t( Memoir concerning the Fafcinating 
“ Faculty which has been afcribed to the 
“ Rattle-Snake, and other American Ser- 
“ pents.” I feel flattered by your 
kind notice of that little production, 
one of my firfl eflays in natural hiftory, 
and one to which, I confefs, I devoted a 
good deal of attention. By transferring 
my fentiments on the fubjeCt which I 
have touched, into the language of your 
country, you have, no doubt, contributed 
to draw the attention of the learned to the 
difcuflion of the queftion, whether ferpents 
are endued with the power of fafcinating 
other animals. 
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I did not, before this day know, that 
our learned friend Profelfor Blumenbach, 
of Gottingen, had publifhed fome Remarks 
on the memoir, in Voigt’s Magazin fur den 
neueflen znfiand der Naturkunde, Part II. I 
have not feen the Magazine, but have met 
with a tranflation of the Profelfor’s pa¬ 
per in the Philofophical Magazine *, pub¬ 
lifhed in London, by Mr. Alexander Til- 
loch. In this Letter, I am going to 
trouble you with fome farther remarks, 
which you are at liberty to make ufe of, 
in any way you may think proper. 

I shall not purfue the Profelfor in the 
precife order of his remarks. I fliall firfl: 
take notice of his defence of that paflage 
in his Manual of Natural Hi/lory'f, which I 
particularly examined in my memoir, and 
which he feems to think I have critiiifed 
with fomewhat of feverity. The follow¬ 
ing are Mr. Blumenbach’s words, as I 
have tranllated them in the memoir: 
“ That fquirrels, fmall birds, &c. volun- 
“ tarily fall from trees into the jaws of the 
“ rattle-fnake, lying under them, is cer- 
** tainly founded in fa&s: nor is this much 

* For December, 1798. f Handbuch dcr Naturgcfchichte. 
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“ to be wondered at, as funilar phaeno- 
“ mena have been obferved in other fpecies 
“ of ferpents, and even in toads, hawks, 
“ and in cats, all of which, to appearance, 
“ can under particular circumftances, en- 
“ tice other fmall animals, by mere ftead- 
“ fall looks. Here the rattles of this 
“ fnake (the rattle-fnake) are of peculiar 
“ fervice; for their hilling noife caufes the 
“ fquirrels, whether impelled by a kind of 
“ curiolity, mifunderftanding, or dreadful 
“ fear, to follow it, as it would feem, of 
“ their own accord. At leaft,” continues 
Mr. Blumenbach, “I know from well-in- 
“ formed eye-witnelfes, that it is one 
“ of the common practices among the 
“ younger favages to hide themfelves in 
“ the woods, and by counterfeiting the 
“ hilfing of the rattle-fnake to allure and 
** catch the fquirrels*.’ J 

On this paflage I made fome remarks, 
which were brought together, under three 
diftinft heads. I obferved, ill. That “the 
“ faculty of fafcinating is by no means 
“ peculiar to the rattle-fnake, but is at- 

* See a Memoir, &c. page* 46 and 47. 
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“ tributed as extenfively to the black- 
“ fnake, and other ferpents, which are 
“ not furnifhed with the crepitaculum, or 
“ fet of bells.” 2dly. That “fome perfons, 
“ who have feen the rattle-fnake in the 
“ fuppofed ad of charming, aflure me, that 
“ the reptile did not fhake its rattles, but 
“ kept them {till;” and, laftly, I was inclin¬ 
ed to think, that there was no folid founda¬ 
tion for the flory upon which, in part 
at leafl, Mr. Blumenbach has founded his 
theory. 

It is, certainly, the prevailing opinion 
in this country, that the black-fnake and 
other ferpents, as well as the rattle-fnake, 
are endowed with the faculty of fafcinat- 
ing, or charming other animals. It is well 
known, that none of the ferpents except 
the different fpecies of crotalus arefurnilli- 
ed with the crepitaculum caud£ y or rattle, 
and no attempt has been made to point 
out the difference (if there be a difference) 
in the modes of fafcinating employed by 
thefe feveral ferpents, with the excep¬ 
tion of the remark made by a few of the 
Indians and Whites, that the rattle-fnake 
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charms with its rattle*. But we fliall after¬ 
wards fee, that this is by no means the ge¬ 
neral opinion among the Indians or whites. 

Since the printing of my memoir, I 
have been alfured by a very intelligent 
perfont, who, living in a part of the coun¬ 
try which abounds in rattle-fnakes, lias had 
many opportunities of attending to the 
manners of thefe ferpents when watching 
for their prey, that at fuch time the rat- 
tle-fnake does not move his rattle, but 
lies ftill. This is a confirmation of the 
fa£l mentioned in my memoir. “It is very 
“ probable,” however, as Mr.Blumenbach 
obferves, “ that the cafe here maybe alter- 
“ ed by circumftances:” that is, that the 
reptile whilft endeavouring to obtain its 
prey, fometimes lhakes its rattle, and fome- 
times keeps it ftill. I am now, however, 
fully perfuaded, that the latter is the general 
cafe ; and the more fo, becaufe it feems to 
be afcertained, that the rattle-fnake fel- 

* See a Memoir, &c. pages 14 and 15. 

■f- Mr- Samuel Prefton. “ Dr. Mead (fays Mr. Prefton) fuppofes the rat- 
(< tie on their tail to be ufeful for that purpofe (viz. charming), but he is 
“ much miftaken, as I have actually fecn them engaged in the procefs a num- 
* c ber ol times. They do not make any noile with their rattle; they lie per- 
u fedlly ftill, with an open mouth, and lparkling eyes.” Letter to me, dated 
Stockport, Auguft 7th, 1798. 
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dam fliakes his rattle, unlefs when he is 
irritated. 

If, then, this ferpent does not always, 
nor even generally, lliake his rattle, at 
the time he is watching for his prey, it 
is, I think, fomewhat unphilofophical to 
afcribe fo much to the “ hilling noire’’ of 
the inftrument as Mr. Blumenbach has 
done. “ This lazy animal, when lying 
“ on the ground, might certainly,” fays the 
Profelfor, “ employ that fingular organ for 
“ enticing animals, as well as the ceraftes 
“ employs its horns for the fame purpofe, 
“ at lead according to common report.” 

I will readily allow, that if the ceraftes 
of Egypt is capable of charming by means 
of the horns upon his head, the rattle- 
fnake might, without much ftretch of the 
imagination, be fuppofed capable of charm¬ 
ing by means of the horny bells upon his 
tail. But here Mr. Blumenbach attempts 
the folution of one difficulty by having re- 
courfe to another difficulty : or, rather, he 
feems difpofed to cut the knot of fafcina- 
tion, as it refpe&s the rattle-fnake, by 
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means of a (lory, which has never been 
proved to be a fad:, and which, I cannot 
but think, is one of the many improbable 
tales in natural hiftory. I know it is 
fandioned by Pliny* and Solinus. But, 
alas! how many hundred anile (lories has 
Pliny told ; and who does not know that 
Solinus is often the fervile copier of Pliny? 

In the difeuflion of curious queftions like 
the prefent, I can feel pleafure even in 
furnifliing my opponent with implements, 
with which to defend himfelf. With this 
difpofition of mind, I will here mention a 
fuppofed fad, which is a good deal fimilar 
to that related of the ceraftes. I do not 
doubt that it is as worthy of belief. There 
inhabits the lakes and rivers of many parts 
of North-America, a very curious fpecies 
of efox, or pike, which is commonly 
known by the name of the gar-fifli, or 
bill-fifti. The upper jaw is lengthened 
out into a long bony rollrum, or protube¬ 
rance, which has given it the name of 

* “ Ceraftis corpore eminere cornicula faspe quadrigemina: quorum motu, 
reliquo corpore occultato, folicitent ad fe aves,” C. Plinii Secundi Naturali* 
Hiftorix Lib. viil. cap. xxiii. 


B 
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bill-fifh. Although this fifh is known to 
live almoft entirely upon other fifh, to 
which he proves very deflru&ive, we are 
told, that the gar hides himfelf in the reeds 
in fuch a manner, that nothing but the 
curious roftrum, which he thrufts out of 
the water in a perpendicular pofition, can 
be feen. Different kinds of birds, which 
come to reft themfelves upon the reeds, 
miltaking the fifh’s bill for a reed, or dry 
piece of wood, perch upon it alfo. He 
then opens his mouth, and generally makes 
an immediate prey of the mifguided bird. 

This ftory is related by a very refpeft- 
able writer. Father Charlevoix, who adds 
a circumftance which I muft not omit to 
mention, efpecially as it would feem to 
fhow, that there is fome hidden (we will 
call it a fafcinating) virtue in the gar’s bill. 
The Indians fay, that the fharp teeth which 
are diflributed along the edges of this in- 
ftrument are a “ fovereign remedy againfl 
“ the head-ach, and that pricking with one 
“ of thefe teeth where the pain is fharpeft, 
“ takes it away inftantly*.” 

* A Voyage to North-America. Vol. I, page* 117 and 118. Englilh 
Tranflation, 


But, to be ferious. As moll, if not all, 
animals are furniftied with an organ of 
hearing, fo it is not improbable, that dif¬ 
ferent founds, particularly the founds of 
mufical inftruments, have fome thing charm- 
ing or attractive to certain fpecies of ani¬ 
mals. Paffing by the {lories that are told 
of the Trichechus Manatus, or fea-cow, the 
common moufe, and fome other animals, 
I will here mention a fact related by Dr. 
Odier, on a very refpedlable authority ; 
and I relate it the more confidently be- 
caufe it has been confirmed to me by fe- 
veral perfons of credit. The iguana* of 
the Well-Indies is faid to be fo fond of 
mufic, that at the found of an inflxument, 
this ugly-looking lizard becomes almoll 
motionlefs, and is eafily taken by a noofe.t 

* Lacerta Iguana of Linnaeus. 

f See Epiftola Phyfiologica, Inauguralis, de Elemcntariis Muficac Senfa- 
tionibus. Nota 32. Edinburgi: 1770. It were much to be wilhed, that fome 
ingenious man would favour us with a memoir concerning the influence of 
mufic upon different animals. Some interefting materials for fuch a work 
are to be found fcattered through a number of writers, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern. But new materials might readily be collected, fince it would not be 
a difficult talk to make experiments. Much curious phyfiological knowledge 
would refult from fuch an inquiry. And I greatly miftake if the inquiry 
would not l'omcwhat tend to diminifh the quantity of our prejudices againft 
animals that are unqueftionably innocent. Should it have this effect, how 
great would be the gain to a benevolent mind ! Nurtured among prejudices 
of different kinds, we arc at once mifcrablc and unjuft. J muft confers, that 
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But I muft return to Mr. Blumenbach. 
“ I know, fays he, from well-informed eye- 
“ witnefles, that it is one of the common 
“ practices among the younger favages to 
“ hide themfelves in the woods, and by 
* i counterfeiting the hiffing of the rattle- 
“ fnake to allure and catch the fquirrels.” 
After quoting this paffage, I obferved, in 
my memoir, that “ I have inquired of In- 
“ dians, and of perfons who have refided, 
“ for a confiderable time, among the In- 
“ dians, and they appear to be as ignorant 
** of the circumftance as I am myfelf.” 
I continued, “ I am inclined to think that 
“ Mr. Blumenbach has been impofed 
** upon ,” or, perhaps, that a circumftance 
which I have related may have given rife 
to the ftory*. Mr. Blumenbach has fince 
informed me by letter, and now informs 
the public in his Remarks , that he received 
Ins “ information from Major Gardner, 
“ who, with his family, refided many 

I have dropped fomc of my prejudices again ft the amphibia (See a Memoir, 
&c. page 45. note.) fince I have learned, that the iguana is pleafed with the 
mufic of the Wcft-Indians, and that a little garden-lizard Ifltcncd, “ with a 
breathlefs attention,” to the found of a lady’s piano-forte. For a very 
interdling inllancc of this kind, fee the Analytical Review, for January, 
i;8> 


* See a Memoir, &c. pages 48 and 49. 
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“ years in Eaft-Florida. He is, fays the 
Profeffor, “ a very intelligent naturalift, 
“ an accurate obferver, and certainly 
“ would be very far from impofing upon 
“ me.” 


I knew not, when I printed my me¬ 
moir, from whom Mr. Blumenbach re¬ 
ceived his information. It was not, how¬ 
ever, unnatural for me to fuppofe, that he 
had been “ impofed upon,” becaufe I well 
know, that fome of the moft refpe&able 
naturalifts and luftorians of Europe have 
often been moll: grofsly deceived, by 
travellers who have vifited this country: 
hence the many tales, and fcandalous fto- 
ries, which croud and deform fome of the 
works of your moft celebrated writers. 
Such tales and ftories are the following, 
that the Indians have no beards; that they 
have very fmall appetites; that they are 
greatly additfted to the “antiphyfical vice;” 
that none of the tribes knew any thing ot 
the ufe of fait, before the Europeans came 
among them; that they cannot carry their 
arithmetic beyond the numeral three; 
6cc. 6cc. 6cc. 
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I have lately made farther inquiries of 
the Indians concerning the ftratagem which, 
Mr. Blumenbach fays, the younger favages 
employ to allure to them fquirrels. I can 
learn nothing concerning it. I am ftill 
difpofed to think, that there is but a {len¬ 
der foundation for the ftory. I am cer¬ 
tain, that it is not a common pradice among 
the Indians. Perfons who have refided, 
for many years, among our northern and 
weftern Indians have never heard of it. 
Neither have intelligent traders and inter¬ 
preters from the very country in which 
Major Gardner refided. Anxious to afcer- 
tain the truth, I {hall extend my inquiries, 
and Ihould I learn, that the Indians do 
adually employ the ftratagem, I {hall en¬ 
deavour to be the firft to inform Mr. Blu¬ 
menbach of the fuccefs of my refearch. 

I shall conclude this part of my letter 
with two obfervations : viz. ift. If it be a 
fad, as I have alferted, that the rattle- 
fnake, while watching for his prey, feldom 
moves his rattle, the ftory related by Ma¬ 
jor Gardner muft, independently on any 
other fads, appear highly improbable. 
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2dly. Even admitting the fa&, that the 
rattle-fnake does fliake his rattle while 
employed in the fuppofed a£t of charming, 
I think the greater number of the favourers 
of the exiftence of a fafcinating quality in 
this ferpent, ought, upon a careful confide- 
ration of the fubjeft, to give up Mr. Blu- 
menbach’s explanation of the bufinefs. 
They tell you, that the bird or fquirrel is 
often feen precipitating itfelf from the top 
of a lofty tree into the jaws of the ferpent, 
lying at the bottom. Now is it likely, 
that the noife of the rattle can be diftin&ly 
heard at the diftance of fixty, eighty, or 
an hundred feet, in a foreft where all elfe 
is not filence ; where rooks, and ravens, 
and jays, wood-peckers, and many other 
fpecies of birds, utter their various cries or 
notes, which are mixed, and often con¬ 
founded, with the noife of tree-frogs, lo- 
cufts, and an hundred other animals? I 
think, Sir, you will admit with me, that it 
is very improbable, if not impoflible, that 
the rattle could affeft the bird at fuch a dif¬ 
tance ; and I am difpofed to believe, that, 
after reading the preceding obfervations, 
you will not think Mr. Blumenbach’s fyftem 
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is fo capable of being maintained as that 
ingenious gentleman feems to fuppofe it is. 


Mr. Blumenbach, in taking notice of my 
theory of accounting for the fuppofed faf- 
cinating power of ferpents, informs us, 
that with this method of explaining the 
phenomenon he has been acquainted fince 
1785, from an Elfay by Profeflor Micha- 
elis, in the Gottingen Magazine , for January 
of that year. In juftice to Dr. Michaelis, I 
fhall here quote his words, as they are given 
by Mr. Blumenbach. “ Others believe 
“ that it is owing merely to the care of 
“ the old ones for their young, which 
“ throw themfelves between the latter and 
“ their enemies, and by thefe means be- 
“ come a prey to them. One of my 
“ friends, Mr. David Colden, at Flulhing, 
“ an amateur of natural hiftory, and fon 
“ of Governor Colden, whofe fervice to 
“ fcience is fo well known, allured me, 
“ that he had feveral times feen birds faf- 
“ cinated byfnakes, but always found the 
“ neft of the bird either with eggs or young 
“ ones in the neighbourhood, which made 
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“ the fpe&ators give up the idea of fafci- 
“ nation. But, Mr. Michaelis adds, I 
“ know fome inftances where no neft 
“ could be in the neighbourhood, and 
“ where, though the fnake was at firft 
“ at a great diftance from the bird, it 
“ neverthelefs fell towards it.” 

From this quotation, it appears, that I 
was not the firfl: perfon who endeavoured 
to explain the fuppofed fafcinating power, 
fomeivhat in the manner I have done. 
I have not alferted that I was. But I cer¬ 
tainly neither did nor could borrow the ex¬ 
planation from Mr. Michaelis, whofe “ valu¬ 
able effay,” as Mr. Blumenbach calls it, I 
have never yet feen. My theory, which every 
day’s inquiry ferves to ftrengthen, was the 
refult of a great deal of attention to the fub- 
je£h And I have enjoyed as many oppor¬ 
tunities of inveftigating the truth as Mr. Mi¬ 
chaelis did. With refpeft to that ingenious 
gentleman, I fhouldhave allowed him more 
merit had he adopted Mr. Colden’s expla¬ 
nation; and I can allow him very little for 
rejecting it, merely becaufe, in fome inftan- 
C 
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ces, no neft could be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and becaufe “though the fnake was at 
firft at a great diftance from the bird, it 
neverthelefs fell towards it.” It furelydoes 
not follow, becaufe no neft could be found, 
that none exifted. The fchool-boy well 
knows the difficulty of difcovering the nefts 
of many fpecies of birds: and the naturalift, 
who ought to be acquainted with the arts 
employed by thefe animals to conceal, 
from man and other enemies, their nefts, 
fhould make ftill greater allowance for the 
difficultyof difcovering thefe nefts. AstoMr. 
Michaelis’s other affertion, that “though 
the fnake was at firft at a great diftance 
from the bird, it neverthelefs fell towards 
it,” I will not pofitively deny it, until I 
learn whether that gentleman has liimfelf 
witneffied any thing of the kind. But, in 
the meanwhile, I muft fay, that I have no 
reafons to think, that I have been precipi¬ 
tate in advancing what J have advanced 
on this fubjeft, in my memoir. 

I do not perceive that Mr. Blumenbach 
has made any other attempt to controvert 
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my theory, except in fo far as he has men¬ 
tioned Mr. Michaelis’s two obfervations juft 
noticed. On the contrary, in the new 
edition of his Manual , the Profeffor has 
quoted my memoir, and expunged the ftory 
about the ringing of the ferpent’s tail*. Of 
Mr. Michaelis’s effay, he makes no mention. 
And here, before I adduce any additional 
fads in fupport of my explanation, I cannot 
forbear to obferve, that I do not think Mr. 
Blumenbach has done juftice to this part of 
my memoir. In particular, the fine fad 
communicated to me by the late Mr. Rit- 
tenhoufe, of which he has made no men¬ 
tion, is worth a whole volume of fpecula- 
tions no the fubjed. I doubt not, that my 
learned Gottingen friend had as high an 
opinion of the fad as I have. 

Before I proceed any farther in my re¬ 
ply to Mr. Blumenbach, I beg leave to 
trouble you with fome fads, which are a 
good deal fimilar to thofe related in my 
memoir. They, certainly, favour the 
fyflem which I have advanced. Inde- 


* Handbuch der Naturgefchichte. p. 242. Gottingen: 1797. 
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pendently, however, on their connection 
with the fubjed: of the memoir, they ap¬ 
pear worthy of prefervation: for they 
ferve to illuftrate, in fome degree, the 
hiflory of the manners and inftin&s of 
ferpents, a fubjeft which has been too 
much negledted by naturalifts. 

A species of coluber, which is com¬ 
monly called the chicken-fnake in the 
fouthern parts of the United-States, of 
which it is a native, frequently climbs up 
the loftiefl: trees, in purfuit of young birds. 
One of my friends*, when he was in 
Georgia feveral years fince, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing one of thefe fnakes in a 
fituation which furniflies a Itriking ar¬ 
gument in favour of my opinion. The 
active reptile having feized upon a young 
martint (which had left its neft for fome 
days), upon a walnut-tree, at the height of 
about thirty feet, had not a little diffi¬ 
culty in fwallowing the young bird. Hav¬ 
ing taken in the head firft, as is common¬ 
ly the cafe with our ferpents, the bird 


* The ingenious Mr. William Bartram. 


f Hirundo purpurea. 
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made great refiftance by the flapping of its 
wings, fo that the ferpent could only 
fwallow the head and neck. Whilft the 
wings of the bird were in motion, num¬ 
bers of the old martins, collecting toge¬ 
ther, flew about the fnake, and attacked 
him with their bills. Here, as in the in- 
ftance related by Mr. Rittenhoufe, the old 
birds were actuated by the inftinCt of 
faving their young. 

The following faCts were communicat¬ 
ed to me by Mr. John Heckewelder. 
“ In the fummer of 1770,” fays this 
gentleman, “ while I was filhing under 
“ the bank of Leheigh*, I heard, for the 
“ Ipace of near an hour, the found of a 
“ ground-fquirrel, feemingly in diftrefs, 
“ on the top of the bank. At length, I 
“ went up to fee what was the matter 
“ with the fquirrel; when, to my utter 
“ aftoniftiment, I difcovered the animal 
€t about half way up a bufli, but run- 
“ ning fometimes higher up, fometimes 
“ lower down, and a very large rattle- 


* The principal weftern branch of the Delaware, which runs by Bethlehem. 
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“ fnake at the root of the bufh, on which 
“ the fquirrel was. Here I was imme- 
“ diately ft ruck with the idea, that the 
“ fnake was in the a& of enchanting, and 
“ I hoped now to become fully convinced, 
“ that the rattle-fnake obtained its prey 
“ altogether in this manner, as Iliad often 
“ heard reported. I, therefore, fat down 
“ quietly on a log, about fix yards dif- 
“ tance, where I had a full view of 
“ both the fnake and the fquirrel. Some- 
4i times I thought the fquirrel going 
“ down for the laft time, and to enter 
“ the jaws of the fnake; but it would 
“ again return up the bufh, with the fame 
“ livelinefs it had run down. Finding, 
“ finally, no material alteration in the 
“ fquirrel or its motions, and my pa- 
“ tience being exhaufted, I determined 
“ on killing the fnake, and examining into 
“ the cafe of the fquirrel, viz. what 
“ flrength, See. it yet retained, after be- 
“ ing charmed for fo long a time: for, by 
“ this time, the fuppofed charm had laded 
“ near three hours. I ftruck at the fnake 
“ with a long pole, but miffed it; upon 
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which it ran down the bank, where I 
“ had been fifhing. Remaining by the 
“ bufh, on which the fquirrel was, I 
“ hailed a man on the oppofite fide of the 
“ river, defiring him to crofs in a canoe, 
“ and kill the fnake under the bank. To 
“ which he immediately complied, but 
“ likewife miffing his ftroke, on account 
“ of the bullies, the fnake took up the 
“ bank again, where I killed it. We now 
“ both joined to ffiake the fquirrel down, 
“ but it had both fenfe and ftrength 
“ enough to climb to the very top, I 
“ fuppofe near twenty feet high. How- 
“ ever, we brought it down to the ground, 
“ and though it had fallen about two 
i( yards from the buffi, it well knew its 
“ hole in which it dwelt, and this was at 
“ the root of the buffi, and exafily at the 
“ fpot where the fnake had lain . Here the 
“ myftery was cleared up to us, at once. 
“ We conje&ured, that the fnake was 
“ either watching for the fquirrel to come 
“ down, to enter its hole, or for its com- 
“ panion or young, which were probably 
“ in the hole, to come out, all which 
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“ were fufficient to caufe anxiety in the 
tc fquirrel on the bufli. The dexterity, 
“ however, of the fquirrel in making its 

way into the hole, and at the very 
“ place where we flood, fhowed plainly, 
<c that it retained its full flrength and fa- 
“ gacity, and had by no means fuffered 
,c from the charm of the fnake*.” 

“ A similar circumflance, to which I 
“ was alfo an eye-witnefs, happened,” 
fays Mr. Heclcewelder, t( in the year 
" 1771, near Wyalufing, on Sufquehanna ; 
“ where the cries of the chewinkt drew 
“ my attention to the fpot. The rattle- 
“ fnake was juft entering a heap of brnfh, 
“ in which the old ones had their nefl 
“ with young. I fuppofed that one or the 
“ other of the old ones, with the young, 
“ would have become its prey, had I not 
“ approached and relieved them by kill- 
“ ing the fnakej.” 


* Letter to me, dated Bethlehem, Auguft 5th, 1796. Mr. Heckewelder 
has lince informed me, that the fnake, during the whole of the time he at¬ 
tended to it, never (hook its rattle. 

f The Fringilla erythrophthalma of Linnaeus. 

X Letter to me, dated Auguft 5th, 1796. 
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The following fa<St is fimilar to one 
which I have related in my memoir*. 
“ In the year 1762, at Tufcarawas on 
“ Mulkingum, while going to fetch wa- 
“ ter out of the river, I obferved,” fays 
Mr. Heckewelder, “ a large black fnake, 
“ running out on a long limb of a large 
“ tree, which flood on the water’s edge. 
“ This limb was nearly horizontal over, 
“ and about twelve feet above the level 
“ of, the water. I could not, at firft, 
<{ conceive what the fnake aimed at, until 
“ near the end of this limb, I faw the 
“ the animal flretch downwards, where I 
“ obferved a hangingt bird’s neft, pretty 
“ well concealed between fome fmall 
“ boughs or leaves, into which the fnake 
“ put its head, having flrung its tail, with 
“ part of its body, round the limb above. 
“ Determined on killing the fnake, if pof- 
“ fible, I ran to the houfe for my gun, 
“ and fhot the reptile, which fell into the 
“ river, with a young bird in its jaws.” 


* See pages 67 and 68. 


f Oriolus Baltimore of Linnaeus. 
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“ I and another perfon once obferved a 
“ fnake of this kind, run up a tree pretty 
“ high, and put its head into a wood- 
“ pecker’s neft, where, as we fuppofed, it 
“ fucked the bird’s eggs, it being too ear- 
“ \y for the young birds to be hatched*.’* 

On thefe fads I fhall not trouble you 
with any comments, but ftiall proceed 
with my examination of Mr. Blumen- 
bach’s Remarks. 

After quoting Mr. Michaelis’s obferva- 
tions, which I have already noticed, Mr. 
Blumenbach has the following words: 
“ I would, however, add another mode 
“ of explanation from Dr. Barton’s work 
“ iftfelf, where he aifures us that the re- 
fult of his enquiries, whether the rattle- 
“ fnake creeps up trees or not, induces 
“ him to believe the latter to be the cafe. 
“ The rattle-fnake,” Mr. Blumenbach 
continues, “is alfo one of the lazieft of all 
“ the fcrpent tribe; under thefe circum- 


* Letter already referred to. 
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fiances it feems very natural that fuch 
“ a lazy animal fhould be endowed with 
“ the fafcinating power of bringing down 
“ from trees fmall animals, which other- 
u wife would have nothing to fear from 
a fnake that cannot creep upwards.” 

It is true, as I have aflerted, that the 
rattle-fnake is one of the moft fluggifh fpe- 
cies of ferpents; and farther inquiries have 
confirmed me in my former opinion, that 
this ferpent does not climb up trees. But 
if Mr. Blumenbach had recollected what I 
have fo particularly faid on the fubjeCt of 
the nidification of our birds*, he would 
not, I prefume, have imagined, that it 
is at all neceffary that the ferpent fhould 
be endowed with ft a fafcinating power 
“ of bringing down from trees fmall 
animals.” I have fhown, that the 
rattle-fnake feeds upon bull-frogs, which 
are never found upon trees; upon the 
ground-fquirrel, which is moft commonly 
found upon the ground, and upon the 


* A Memoir, &c. pages 50, 51, 52, 53. 
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fringilla erythrophthalma, or ground-ro¬ 
bin, a fpecies of finch, which receives its 
common Englifh name from its being fo 
generally feen upon the ground*. I may 
now add, that this reptile feeds upon 
young rabbits (lepus americanus), wild 
mice of different kinds, moles (forex 
aquaticus), and many other fmall animals, 
which it cannot have much trouble in ob¬ 
taining, without its pofTeffing the power 
of charming. 

But although the rattle-fnake is, in 
reality, afluggifh reptile, it is, neverthelefs, 
an animal of more a&ivity than Mr. 
Blumenbach feems to imagine. I believe 
it is true, as the old Indianf informed Mr. 
Heckewelder, that, in the fpring feafon, 
thefe reptiles make confiderable journeys 
from their dens, in fearch of food. I 
know it to be a fa£t, that they fwim acrofs 
Breams of water, and even over large 
rivers. It is obferved, by the hunters, 
and others, that the rattle-fnake fwims 


* A Memoir, &c. pages 63 and 64. 


f See page 31, 
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fafter than it moves on the land. Indeed, 
it feems to run upon the furface of the 
water. It is very probable, that, in thefe 
watery peregrinations, it may occa- 
fionally have opportunities of catching cer¬ 
tain kinds of filh. But this is a mere con¬ 
jecture, which, at prefent, I am incapable 
of fupporting by any decided faCt. 

I have obferved, in my memoir, that 
“ among the Indians of South-America, I 
“ do not find any traces of the notion that 
<( ferpents can fafcinate other animals.” 
Mr. Blnmenbach,however, informs us, that 
Dobrilhoffer alferts, in his hiftory of the 
Abipons, “ that all the Spaniards and In- 
“ dians in that part of Paraguay, unani- 
“ moufly afcribe a like property to the 
“ fnake called ampalabas .” I alfo find, 
that Dr. Bancroft has mentioned the faf- 
cinating power of a large but innocuous 
fpecies of ferpent, which inhabits Guiana*. 


* An Effay on the Natural Hiftory of Guiana, &c. p. 20 5 . London: 1769. 
Mr. Stedman, a late writer, pofitively denies the exiftence of this fafcjnatin^ 
power in the aboma, the ferpent mentioned by Dr. Bancroft. 
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I was ignorant of thefe fads when I 
printed my memoir; and now that they 
are known to me, they do not appear to 
be of much confequence. They, certain¬ 
ly, do not prove, that ferpents are en¬ 
dowed with the power of fafcinating. It 
is not by any means afcertained, that the 
Abipons have not derived the notion from 
the Europeans, with whom they have 
been long acquainted. 

Since the publication of my memoir, I 
have been able to make a more complete 
colledion of the fentiments of the North- 
American Indians on the fubjed. I am 
led to believe, that it is far from being 
the general opinion, among thefe people, 
that the rattle-fnake is endowed with the 
faculty of charming. I cannot in any 
other way fo ftrikingly fliow the notions 
of the Indians on the fubjed, as by exr 
trading part of a very curious manu- 
fcript, which I received from my friend 
Mr. John Heckewelder. “ Having quef- 
“ tioned Indians, a number of times, with 
“ refped to fnakes having the power of 
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“ charming, and always being anfwered 
“ in the negative, I was at length defired,” 
fays Mr. Heckewelder, “ to give the rea- 
“ fon, the white-people had for believing 
“ fuch a thing, which not being fatisfa&o- 
“ ry, Pemaholend* declared: 5 ’ The rattle- 
“ fnake obtains its food merely by flynefs, 
“ and a perfevering patience. It know- 
“ eth as well where to watch for its prey 
“ as a cat does, and fucceeds as well. It 
“ has, and retains, its hunting grounds. 
“ In fpring, when the warm weather fets 
“in, and the woods feem alive with the 
“ fmaller animals, it leaves its den. It 
“ will crofs a river and go a mile and fur- 
“ ther from its den, to the place it in- 
“ tends to fpend the fummer, and in fall, 
“ when all the young animals bred this 
“ feafon are become ftrong and a&ive, fo 
“ that they are no more fo eafily over- 
“ taken or caught, it directs its courfe 
“ back again, to its den, the fame as a 
“ hunter does to his camp. 

“The white-people, continued Pema- 
“ holend, probably have taken the idea of 

* An aged and much refpcfled Delawarc-Indian. 
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“ this fnake having the power of charm- 
“ ing from a tradition of ours (the In- 
“ dians), which our forefathers have hand- 
“ ed down to us, from many hundred 
“ years back, and long before ever the 
“ white-people came into this country. 
“ Then (they tell us) there was fuch a 
“ fnake, and a rattle-fnake too, but then 
“ there was only this one fnake which had 
“ this power, and he was afterwards de- 
** flroyed; and fince that time it hath 
“ never been laid that any other of the 
“ kind had made its appearance.’’ 

The whole of this tradition, as related 
by Pemaholend, is in my polTeflion. It is 
a very curious piece of American mytholo¬ 
gy, and will be publifhed, at large, in ano¬ 
ther place, perhaps in my Fragments of the 
Natural Hiflory of Pennfylvania. It is a new 
proof of my affertion, “that the mythology, 
“ or fuperflitious religion, of the Ameri- 
“ cans is a fragment of that mythology 
“ whofe range in Afia, and in Africa, has 
“ been fo extenfive*.” But this tradition 


* A Memoir, &c. p. 16. note. 
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is interefting in the difcuflion of the ques¬ 
tion in which I am now engaged. It 
plainly Ihows, that the Indians do not, in 
general, fuppofe, that the rattle-fnake is 
gifted with the faculty of charming, and 
it renders it ftill more doubtful that the 
Whites derived this notion from the Indians. 

The Indians are fo far from believing 
in the exiftence of this faculty in fnakes, 
that the worthy gentleman from whom I 
received the tradition which I have juft 
mentioned, allures me, that he would be 
unwilling, in future, to trouble them with 
any farther inquiries on the fubjeft, as the 
fure reward of the pains of inquiring is a 
laugh at the eafy credulity of the Whites. I 
may here add, what I have mentioned in 
my memoir, that Mr. William Bartram 
never underftood that the nations of In¬ 
dians, among whom he travelled, had any 
idea of the facinating power of fnakes*. 
Among other Indians, Mr. Bartram vifited, 
with the zeal and knowledge of a natu- 


* A Memoir, &c. page 14. 
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ralift, the nations of Eaft and Weft 
Florida. As this ingenious and amiable 
gentleman believes, that ferpents can charm 
other animals, there will be no fufpicion, 
among candid people, that he has conceal¬ 
ed the opinions of the Indians on the fub- 
je&. 

I think I have now confidered every 
eflential part of Mr. Blumenbach’s remarks 
on my memoir. I have little doubt, that 
this illuftrious profelfor, who is not lefs 
candid than he is learned and ingenious, 
will give to the new fa<fts which I have 
adduced, all the confideration which they 
merit. What is the proportion of that 
confideration I muft leave it with you and 
other able judges to decide. In the mean¬ 
while, I am not a little flattered that one 
of my earlieft effays in natural hiftory 
has folicited fo much of the attention of 
the philofophers of Europe. 

You inform me, that my explanation 
of the fuppofed fafcinating faculty of fer¬ 
pents is adopted by many of your natu- 
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ralifts. This is pleafing to me. Indeed, 
fuch is our felfifhnefs, that I fear I 
fhould have felt fomewhat gratified to learn, 
that the theory had been adopted, though 
I myfelf had relinquilhed it. But I af- 
fure you, that, as yet, I have feen no 
caufe to relinquifli it. On the contrary, 
I poflefs a great body of additional fads 
in fupport of it. Thefe fads will be care¬ 
fully adduced in that part of my Fragments 
which is intended to comprife the hiftory 
of the amphibia of Pennfylvania. 

In my native country, the explanation 
which I have offered has been adopted by 
many perfons. But there are others who 
Bill believe in the exiftence of a true faf- 
cinating faculty in the rattle-fnake, and 
other ferpents. What change time and 
further attention to the fubjed may ac- 
complifh in them, I know not. But why 
fhould we exped to make all philofophers 
converts to our opinions? Almoft every 
phenomenon, almoft every fad in nature, 
feetns to admit of an explanation upon 
more than one principle. The ftream of 
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inquiry is often diverted, by trifling cir- 
cumftances, into very oppofite directions. 
Prejudices, or, to name them by a milder 
phrafe, the earlier biafles of our minds, 
frequently detain us, in the invefligations 
of fcience, in a long and pleafing reign of 
tyranny. Our firft love is faid to be the 
ftrongeft. Our firft principles in fcience, in 
religion, and in politics, are often adheared 
to with the extreme of pertinacity. He 
who turned of fifty years of age relin- 
quilhes a favourite error, has infinitely 
more merit than the world may be wil¬ 
ling to allow him. 

I beg you, Sir, to make what ufe of this 
letter you may think proper. If it fhall 
add any thing to the flock of your know¬ 
ledge on the fubjeCt, or if it fhall ferve to 
amufe you in an hour of leifure, I fhall 
feel highly gratified. 


Be aflurcd that I am, with very great 

refpefi, Dear Sir, your faithful and 

obliged fervant, and friend, 


BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I began this long letter oil the very 
day that I firft faw Mr. Blumenbach’s re¬ 
marks in Tilloch’s Magazine. I had not 
finifhed it before I received a copy of the 
original publication of the Profeflor. Jft 
the conclufion, I find he urges me to ex¬ 
tend my inquiries into the real ufe of the 
crepitaculum caitd<z f or rattle of the crotalus. 
This is, certainly, a queftion worthy of the 
attention of American naturalifts, who 
enjoy the befl: opportunities of inveftiga- 
ting the fubjedt. I am, indeed, inclined to 
think that we are not yet acquainted with 
the real or exclufive ufe of the rattle of 
the crotalus. That it was given to this 
reptile to warn man and other animals 
of a dangerous enemy, does not appear a 
fufficient explanation of the ufe of the 
organ. Many ferpents, whofe poifon is 
not lefs deleterious than that of the rattle- 
fnake, are entirely deftitute of any appa¬ 
ratus like the crepitaculum of this reptile. 
Befides, we have feen, that when molt in- 
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tent upon obtaining his prey, the rattle- 
fnake keeps his rattle (till. This would 
feem to fhow, that it was not defigned to 
terrify its enemies. Indeed, it is highly 
probable, that one reafon why the rattle- 
fnake fo frequently fucceeds in capturing 
animals is becaufe he makes no noife, and 
therefore furprifes his prey. 

I do not doubt that the crepitaculum of 
the rattle-fnake is an organ of very effen- 
tial importance. But I muft fay, that it 
has always been deemed of more import¬ 
ance than it can yet be Ihown to be. 
Thus, it has been faid to give an unerring 
indication of the age of the reptile. In 
this refpeft, it is a lefs fure criterion than 
has been generally imagined. It is a fa6t, 
which, I believe, has entirely efcaped the 
notice of all the writers on the natural 
hiftory of this reptile, that the rattles are 
formed before the exclufion of the young 
ones from the uterus. Towards the latter 
end of Auguft, a number of female 
rattle-fnakes were opened. The young 
animals were about five inches long, and 
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about the thicknefs of a fmall fized goofe- 
quill: the fcales were formed fo as to be 
vifible to the naked eye; the head very- 
large, and the fangs, though of a fome- 
what gelatinous confidence, were fhaped, 
and didintdly vifible. The rattles were 
fo far formed, that three bells could be 
plainly difcerned; and this was the cafe in 
more than fixty indances. Hence, it is evi¬ 
dent, that when they are excluded from the 
womb, the young animals have, at lead, 
three rattles. After this, I believe they 
generally acquire two bells every year. 
Yet, in one indance, a rattle-fnake* has 
been known to acquire four bells in the 
the term of a year. I may add, that 
the bells are liable to be lod: they 
are fometimes broken, and it is not im¬ 
probable, that they wear out. 

I am fometimes almod inclined to think, 
with your learned and eloquent country¬ 
man Mr. Herder, that “ natural hidory 
“ has reaped no advantage from the 
“ philofophy of final caufes.” And yet 


* In the Mufeum of Mr. Peak. 
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without an inquiry into the ultimate in¬ 
tentions of nature, what is natural hifto- 
ry? A barren wafte of unconne&ed fafts. 
Speculations, which too often, indeed, pro¬ 
ceed from indolent philofophers, are necef- 
fary to render natural hiftory an agreeable 
and even ufeful fcience. We are, moreover, 
fometimes able to difcover the final caufe 
or intention of nature, in her operations. 
And as to the nfus parthim, every philofo- 
pher mufl confefs, that this is a queftion 
which ought never to be negle&ed. It is 
a kind of foul to the fcience of anatomy. 
It is exceedingly to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, that we are fo often at a lofs to de¬ 
termine the ufes of parts, even where the 
forms and ftru&ure of thefe parts are 
well known to us.—But let us not defpair. 
Nature intends to reveal to us many things 
(precious in their kind), which are now 
entirely unknown to us. Phyfiology will, 
in time, affume one of the higheft ftations 
in the range of Jure as well as fplendid 
fciences. 
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